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THE LAST YEARS OF GEORGES MANDEL
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HITLER'S ADVENT TO POWER in January 1933 did not create the
violent reaction which might have been expected from the French
nationalist Right, eternally suspicious of Germany.1 Since they regarded
the Nazis as the latest expression of the German spirit, the new govern-
ment only confirmed their earlier pessimism about the possibility of
developing a peaceful, friendly Germany. The Right, however, were
determined to prevent any further mutilations of the Treaty of Versailles
such as had occurred when reparations were cancelled in 1932.
Hitler's pacific attitude during the first three months of his regime
raised hopes among the former Allies that a peaceful solution to the
German problem could be attained through negotiation. The French
Left, in particular, were in favour of the Four Power Pact between
France, Great Britain, Italy, and Germany proposed by Mussolini to
revise the Treaty of Versailles at the expense of the smaller nations of
Europe. The Right bitterly opposed the pact and French amendments
to the original proposal rendered the entire plan ineffective.
While France was not willing to revise die Treaty of Versailles at
the expense of her allies in eastern Europe, there were still many
elements within France which were anxious to effect some sort of
peaceful settlement with Germany. The French Socialists, of course,
were doctrinally committed to pacifism and disarmament and for the
first time some of the extreme Right became favourable to the Nazis,
expressing admiration for their dynamic force and their anti-
Communist attitude.
After the failure of the Four Power Pact, hopes for a peaceful settle-
ment rested on the disarmament conference then in progress. Germany
demanded equality in armaments, which England and France were
1 Charles A. Micaud, The French Right md Nazi Gemmy, 1933-1939 (New
York, 1943), pp. 24-26
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